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ABSTRACT 

During the 1992-1993 school year, 
vocational/occupational education in Hawaii took place primarily at 
39 iccondary schools, 7 community colleges, and the Employment 
Training Center. Training was provided in the following generic skill 
areai: agriculture/aquaculture, business, construction, 
el ect r ical/electronic, techni cal /graph ic , mechanical , and 
personal/public service. Integrated efforts have been stressed in 
such areas &i academic-vocational, school-work, and 
secondary-postsecondary. Efforts were also made to meet the mandates 
stipulated in the 1990 Perkins Act. Included among these efforts were 
the following: curriculum upgrading, inservice training for 
vocational and academic instructors, guidance and counseling, 
remedial instruction, tech prep, supplementary services for special 
populations (including single parents, displaced homemakers, single 
pregnant women, criminal offenders in corrections institutions, 
women, racial minority group members, disabled persons, and 
individuals with limited English proficiency). Program evaluation, 
research dissemination, and coordination activities were also 
conducted to meet Perkins Act mandates. Respondents to the 1993-94 
Employer Satisfaction Survey were generally positive regarding 
Hawaii's vocational education programs/activities. Employers' 
greatest concerns were for basic skills competencies required for 
employment in semiskilled positions. Some employers called for 
programs in Hawaiiana, convex sat i onal Japanese, and hospitality 
industry awareness skills. (Fourteen tables/charts are included. 
Appended is a strtistical summary of Hawaii's pos tsecondary 
vocational enrollments as of fall 1992. Secondary data were unable to 
be summarized in this format and thus are included in the text.) 
(MN) 
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Foreword 



The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990, 
PL 101-392, presented numerous new challenges and opportunities for the State Board 
for Vocational Education. Section 235(a) of the Act stipulates three requirements on the 
use of Perkins basic grant funds: (1) program improvement; (2) full participation of 
individuals who are members of special populations; and (3) use of funds at a limited 
number of sites or in a limited number of program areas. Furthormore, Sc^'tion 235(b) of 
the Act requires that priority for assistance be given to sites or programs that serve the 
highest concentration of special populations. Section 235(c) furtlier stipulates that funds 
may only be used to fimd vocational education projects that are of sufficient size, scope, 
and quality to be effective. These projects must integrate academic and vocational 
education through a coherent sequence of courses designed to achieve academic and 
technical competencies. These projects must provide equitable participation for special 
populations. 

In addition to the basic grant. Titles II and III of the Act provide funds for state 
leadership activities, equity programs, programs for criminal offenders, consumer and 
homemaking, community-based organizations, and Tech Prep programs. Title 1 
mandates each state to establish a Committee of Practitioners to develop a statewitle 
system of core standards and measures of performance for secondary, post-secondary, 
and adult vocational education programs. These standards and measures had to be 
approved by the State Board for Vocational Education and implemented within the 
State by September 1992. The effectiveness of programs funded under this Act ^v^ll Ih» 
based on these core measures and standards. 

Tliis report is authorized in fulfillment of the use of funds from the Pprkhis Ad 
The report covers the twelve month program year from July 1, 1992 throuj'^h junr M), 
1993. 
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Introduction 



The federal assistance act also requires that each state participating in the federal 
program prepare an Annual Performance Report. This document fulfills that 
requirement. The staff of the U.S.D.O.E. have indicated they would like the states to 
continue to provide annual reports regarding their progress in vocational education. 
They use such reports to respond to queries from Congress. This is also consistent v/ith 
Section 117 of the Lav^. 

Some states with sophisticated data retrieval and aggregation capabilities have 
chosen to meet the reporting requirements by submitting statistical abstracts or 
summaries. Hawaii is also in the process of developing a first class mechanism for 
extracting and analyzing demographic and student data. Particular progress has been 
made in this area at the post-secondary level. However, in 1993 we still have some 
deficiencies. As a consequence we are not able to produce all of the cross tabulations 
deemed useful. 

Nevertheless, we have sought to compensate in some way by providing 
additional narrative material and in doing so making the document more "user 
friendly." In Hawaii we would like the Annual Performance Report to be used not only 
by those ensconced in the administrative infrastructure of education but the lay public 
as well. 

Accountability has increasingly become one of the most prominent 
developments that is being emphasized by the public throughout our nation. The 
increased demand for accountability reflects the rising expectations of our society and 
individuals for quality education and increased economic productivity. Hence, 
vocational /occupational education is also being challenged to further improve its 
programs by becoming more accountable to the federal government and the people of 
our State. 

Accountability should be viewed as a useful tool to improve the effectiveness of 
managing the programs. This document is a measure of self-assessment and includes 
what we have accomplished in relation to meeting the objectives and requirements as 
set forth in Hawaii's Multi-Year Stnlo Plan fur VcKMtional Education. While these 
documents are to be used to provide infonnalii)n to v.A)nyresS; Ihey have also been 
reviewed by federal program audiU)rs. 

The benefits of defining goals, assessing the [)rof»reKs of attaining (he goals, and 
making the results available to the community will only serve lo incrense the public's 
confidence in Hawaii's vocational/occupational education programs. 
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Section 1.0 
General Considerations 



State Programs and Priorities 

Vocational /occuparional education in Hawaii has many objectives and 
purposes. However, the chief priority, from the State's point of view, was and 
still is to train skilled technicians to meet the recurrent employment needs of 
established economic enterprises and the new needs of emerging occupations. 
We seek to be economically competitive nationally and in the international arena 
as well. Vocational/occupational education in Hawaii also shares the objectives 
entailed in the present federal assistance legislation. EmphasiS; as required by 
law, is placed on the needs of "special populations" and on improvement of 
programs offered to all students on an equal footing. 

Vocational/occupational education in Hawaii takes place primarily at the 
39 secondary schools, 7 community colleges, and the Employment Training 
Center. 

Instruction takes place in the follovdng generic skill areas: 

(1) agriculture/ aquaculture 

(2) business 

(3) construction 

(4) electrical/electronic 

(7) technical/graphic 

(8) mechanical 

(^0 personal /public service 

Besides providing vocational/ occupational education for immediate 
iMiiployincnt for some students, the secondary schools prepare students for 
adviuuvd training at post-secondary institutions, and permit 
vt K M tional /occupational exploration. Highyschools also provide consumer and 
ht)ini»mnking programs for students. Post-secondary schools have been able to 
pl.icv many graduates at levels above those traditionally associated with job 
iMitry. They also have brought many students up to the competence levels 
nixvssary in basic skills for successful completion of a technical training) 
program, The community colleges provide most of the "related inslruclion"' lui' 
apprenticeship programs. 

A major theme of vocational /occupational education in 1 lawiUi ha^ Im-pu 
integration. Integrated efforts have been stressed in areas such as: " AradiMnlr 
vocational'*, "school/ work" and "secondary/post-secondary." 
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1,2 Federal Priorities - Special Populations and Program Improvement 

As will be demonstrated subsequently in this document, the State of 
Hawaii has pursued the national objectives spelled out in the Carl Perkins Act of 
1990. 

With regards to Title U, funds allotted under the Basic Grant were spent in 
the manner prescribed by law: 

State Programs and State Leadership Activities 
Secondary School Vocational Education Programs 
Secondary and Adult Vocational Education Programs 
Single Parents/Displaced Homemakers Programs 
Sex Equity Programs 
Programs for Criminal Offenders 
Under Title III, monies were expended for purposes consistent with 
funding for consumer and homemaking at the secondary level. The function of 
coordinating consumer and homemakers at the state level resides in a position 
that has no shared responsibilities. Tlie State continued to fund counseling and 
guidance at levels equal to or greater lhan those expended in the year before the 
passage of PL lOl-v'^92. A substantial effort was made in Part E of Title III in the 
area of "Tech Prep." 

The curriculum devolopment efforts being made at the secondary level are 
designed to make the course work in most basic and academic subjects more 
applied in nature*. Itflorts to integrate academic instruction with 
vocational /occupational instruction also receive high priority. 



l.H I hiC CriUcrtl Hole of Federal Assistance 

Wi' iWV all aware that advances in technology have bwu grcMtly 
ai ( rin atril in tUr last several decades. Technicians must traini\i on modern 
<M|iilpnirnt. Thr sophistication of equipment has inrreasi»il in arras as electronics 
rrpair and manufacture respiratory therapy. People trained on nbsolrle 
(M|ulj>nu'nt or by instructors who have not been availed oi in serviee upuradinj.; 
iUe In no position to enter the world of contemporary iitthislry. 

While most of the funding for vocalional/iuviipatlonal mini's lri»in State 
Iniuls (In I lawaii no "local" funds are involved), the ability Id lv«»ep training* 
prti}»ran\s relevant rests to a great extent on the mar^'jn provided by tlu» federal 
assistance act. Clearly, vocational /occupational educatii>n Is more ex[H»nsiveand 
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subject to significant changes in curriculum content than general education. 
Without federal financial assistance, it is less likely that there would be new 
programs in emerging and high technology areas. The existing programs, which 
need continued renewal because of advances in technology, would become 
increasingly less relevant. 



1.4 Outcomes 

1.4.1 Employer Satisfaction 

One of the best ways to determine how well our vocational 
education programs are performing, is by obtaining feedback for the 
consumers of our schoors vocational education products. One of the 
largest beneficiaries and/or consumers of our production endeavors are 
the employers in our business and industrial communities. At frequent 
intervals, the Office of the State Director for Vocational Education has 
conducted a survey of businesses throughout the State to ascertain the 
level of satisfaction of those employers with the level and content of 
vocational training offered by our public schools and community colleges. 

In 1990, 36 large employers were interviewed in depth regarding 
their satisfaction with the job that the public schools and colleges were 
doing in providing vocational preparation.* Their general reactions were 
positive. While they continued to be critical of some aspects of basic skills 
instruction, the great majority gave the public institutions high marks in 
the area of vocational /occupational preparation. 

Employers were asked if former students who had enrol lud in a 
vocational education program made better employees than tlmsi* who had 
no such training. For those hired with only a high school do>'n^i\ 75 
percent rephed in the affirmative. They exprossi»d the vU'w 
vocational /occupational education graduates, ns v>ppostHl In thosi* with an 
equivalent number of years of schooling that Involved only general 
education subjects, were superior employees. 

Employers hiring applicants with a aaninunlty rolk'y^e barkp,round 
agreed. Eighty-six percent of the firms felt that a vocntional/ocriipatiunal 



* Source: Employer's Survey 1990: An Update . Honolulu; OSDVE, 1990. 
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education background provide a superior and sometimes essential 
preparation for the generic skill area for which they were hiring. 

A new employers' satisfaction survey was initiated in 1993. will 
be completed in early 1994. Unlike earlier surveys which made use of 
samples stratified by organization size, this effort is being directed at the 
state*s leading industry, which is tourism. The respondents were selected 
from the hotel industry (from the largest properties to the more modest), 
food service providers, tour services, theme parks, and other tourist 
related enterprises. 

The information gathering technique used in this as in previous 
surveys of this type, involved "intensive, open-ended" interviews. At the 
conclusion of November when input for the Annual Performance Report 
needed to be provided, approximately two thirds of the planned 
interviews had been conducted. As a consequence no quantifiable 
information or definitive results can be reported at this time. However, as 
the data and information are aggregated, as they are collected, some 
tentative observations can be made. 

Tourism essentially involves service occupations. Many service 
occupations in the tourist area do not require intensive skill training. The 
compensation also does not compare favorably with that found in 
manufacturing or construction related activities. A position in 
manufacturing usually generates three or more related employment 
opportunities in the economy. The same can not be said for service 
oriented jobs. 

Respondents in the 1993 - 94 Employer Satisfaction Survey report 
that their greatest concerns are for basic skills competencies among 
applicants seeking employment in semi-skilled positions; such 
occupations include hotel housekeepers, shop clerks, and food servers. In 
the skilled areas such as secretarial, accounting, word processing, and 
food preparation, employers have thus far been inclined to give the 
schools and colleges high marks. New and/or intensified programs in 
Hawaiiana, conversational Japanese, and "hospitality industry awareness" 
skills are suggested. 

All persons employed in publicly visible positions in the tourist 
industry, are presumed by tourists, to be knowledgeable about Hawaii 
and Hawaiian culture (Hawaiiana). Employers expect all employees to act 
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as surrogate tour guides if necessary. To provide necessary information to 
visitors the employers are also expected to be verbally "articulate." 

Because of the heavy influx of visitors from the Orient, many 
tourist related occupations require conversational Japanese and an 
understanding of oriental cultural. 

However, one thing that employees want the schools and colleges 
to teach, which they apparently do not at present," is "hospitality/industry 
sensitivity." To provide good service is not to place yourself in a position 
of servitude. It is simply to reflect the attitude of a polished host or 
hostess. The employers are not sure how this is to be taught. 

In the area of attitudes, the traditional values of "honesty," 
"dependability," and "pride" persist in the tourist industry. As in previous 
research on secretarial occupations in Hawaii, "discretion and 
confidentiality" are exceptionally prized virtues. On the whole the schools 
and colleges are given credit for helping to foster these attributes. 

Few if any problems have been reported in accommodating "local 
cultural values'* and the "expectations regarding the traits of the mature 
worker." Positive attitudes about the workplace are believed to be 
fostered by part-time employment during the years of academic training 
and career preparation. The development of such desirable attributes are 
also perceived to be a function of natural maturation. Such personality 
traits are not believed to be easily addressed in the schools' formal 
curriculum. It's hard to tench "nviturity." 

In Hawaii we are faced with t»iinu»thlnf» iif n dlliMninn. One of the 
traditional admonitions of vocational t\luraliuri is not to train people for 
jobs that do not exist. However, should wc lonvi'iUrate on training people 
for the semi-skilled, low paying positions thai or do we prepare 

highly skilled artisans for high paying positions fur which there is very 
little demand at present? If we don't train people In sophisticated 
technologies, how will Hawaii ever attract industries in these areas? 

Hawaii has one of the highest, if not the highest, costs-of-living in 
the United States. Reliance on an economy based on low-paying, tourist 
based, and service oriented occupations would seem unwise. Improved 
liaison with the existing industrial infrastructure and potential investors in 
this state will be necessary in the planning for hi gh skill occupational 
training p ro grams . Basic education, particulariy for "at risk" and "special 
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populations" needs to be intensified. Mastery of fundamental 
competencies will be necessary for even unskilled or semi-skilled 
positions in the tourist industry (e.g. bellperson, busperson, and 
housekeeper). 

Skilled areas that exist in the hospitality industry such as 
secretarial, accounting, and food preparation need to be given as much or 
greater attention. And, all those, who deal with the public, in the states 
predominant industry, tourism, need to be knowledgeable about 
Hawaiiana. functional in conversational Tapanese> and have hospitality 
sensitivity. 

1.4.2 Student Satisfaction 

A second relevant criterion involves the satisfaction of students 
with the vocational education experience they received. In 1989, 125 
seniors were asked to fill out surveys regarding their plans and 
aspirations. Fifty-eight percent said their career plans were directly 
related to the vocational /occupational courses they were taking. A 
follow-up was mailed to them four months later. 

Of primary interest was the self-perceptions of the graduates 
relative towards their progress in achieving their career goals. The 
participants were overwhelmingly positive. Eighty percent said they felt 
they were making "good progress."* 

After four months, most students were employed full-time or part- 
time and a good number were using their technical skills acquired in high 
school in their work, The overwhelming majority were attending some 
type of post-secondary institution, and four in five graduates thought their 
careers were on track. 

The students were surveyed a second time one year after high 
school graduation. 13y the second follow-up, 67 percent of the 
participating population were employed either part-time or full-time. 
This was virtually identical to ihe percentages generated in the first 
follow-up. Nearly half of the second follow-up respondents found their 
employment either "somewhat" or "a good deal" related to the 
occupational training they had received in high school. All employment 

* Source: Student Satisfaction; A Preliminary and Partial Inquiry . Honolulu; OSDVE, 1990. 
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involved some skills level and the good work habits that are usually 
learned in vocational /occupational education. 

The great majority of students were continuing their education at 
the post-secondary level. This was similar to the pattern or response at 
the outset of the year. At year's end, 65 percent were attending full-time 
and 8 percent were attending part-time. 

About two-thirds of the respondents in the second follow-up said 
their education was in some way related to their technical training. A 
plurality, 35 percent, were attending a community /junior college. Thirty 
percent were attending a four-year college and 10 percent were enrolled in 
a private technical school. 

The most critical criterion was the question dealing with the 
respondents' perception of whether they were making progress towards 
their long-term career goals. Eighty-six percent claimed they were. This 
was up from 80 percent in the fall. 

In conclusion, former vocational /occupational students had high 
aspirations. Many found full-time or part-time jobs where their technical 
training was of use. The great majority wen* continuinj^ Ihoir cducallun 
and Ihc overwhelming majority fell they were making H«^K)d pro^',ress 
towards their career goals. 

A new study of student salisfiUiion ainonji; secondary st Iuh)1 
^»raduates is scheduled for 1994. 
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Section 2.0 

Narrative Summary/Secondary: 
Federal Priorities 



Peilormance Slandards and Core Measures 

• Hoscrlpllon of the progress made in developing, articulating, and 
implementing the Statewide system of performance standards and core 
measures for secondary, post-secondary and adult levels. 

In accordance with P L. 101-392, the Carl D, Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Act of 1990, section 115, the Office of the State Director 
for Vocational Education formed a Committee of Practitioners to develop a 
Core of Standards and Measures of Performance. All constituencies as 
prescribed by law were given appropriate representation. The five standards 
and measures of performance were approved by the United States 
Department of Education (U.S.D.O.E.) and implemented in September 1992 
for school year 1992-93 and the data collected are reflected on Core of 
Standards and Measures. 

• Discussion of the coordination procedure(s) for using existing resources and 
methods from other agencies with vocational-technical education (JTPA, 
JOBS, etc.). 

The* Supurintondont of thu Department of Education is a member of the 
Hawaii Job Training and C cxirdinating Council and works vdlh the 
Department of Labor In coordinating interagency projects. The DOE is also 
represented on the Vocational Mducation Coordinating Council and the Inter- 
Agency Coordinating Con\mittcv for Vocational Education. 

• Description of the contributinn of thr ( \)n\n\lttce of Practitioners to the 
development of the Statcwldt* systrin of pi^ formance standards and core 
measures. 

The performance standanls and i nn> incaHnris wore developed entirely by 
the Committee of Practillonurs with Input Iroin all members of the school 
community, 

• Description of the performance staiulards and core measures developed and 
used to assess vocational-technical eduratlon students' progress (e.g., 
retention in school, compeU»ney a!!alnnu*nt; elc); and the impact this has 
made on these programs. 

The five core standards and ineasiires developed for the State of Hawaii 
provided herein, Since this is the first year of data collection, we are in the 
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evaluarion period and impact of the longitudinal data will be shared at a later 
date. 

Documentation of the percentage of LEAs that implemented the Statewide 
system of performance standards. 

Due to the fact that the Department of Education is the sole LEA with the 
absence of any vocational school or intermediate educational agency, the 
documentation of the percentage of LEAs is not applicable. 
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Chart 1 



Core of Standards and Measures 
Hawaii State Department of Education 



Criterion 


Measure of Performance 


AgtMicy/l ncH vliiuiii 
lieNjuntNihle 

1 H ilVl )n 1 Hn elnpinrnl 
SiH lion. UepotI lobe loiwaHliH.! 
in ( )fi| )Vli oil oi lM»h»re Ntivemlier 
1 ^> of eai h yiMi ti» be Im hideil In 
the "Uepoil of Proj'.ress to 1 )ale," 


1 . MiMsurt's of learning 

o»in|n^tency gains, including 
shult'iil prof^ress in the 
iu hlt^viMn^nl of basic and 
nu»rr nil vnnce skills. Section 

inuod) 


At least 75% of vocational 
education students will iiass the 
State mandaltKl IIDYUV lesi by 
the completion of their stMiiur 
year. 


TvTonsuivs of performance in 
rDnipetency attainment. 
SiHllon 115(b)(2)(A) 


At least 80% of students 
enrolled in vocational education 
courses will complete their 
course work as measured by 
instructor s semester 
assessments. 


IXJli Occupational 1 Vvelopinent 
Station. Report to he lorwaiiial 
to OSDVE oil or before November 
15 of each year to be Included In 
the "Report of Progress to Date." 


1 MtTisiires of job or w ork 
skill nltainment or 
enhancement including 
student progress in 
achieving occupational skills 
necessary to obtain 
employ mei.i in the field for 
which the student has been 
prepared. Section 
115(b)(2)(B) 


At least 50% of the students 
who inform counselors of their 
desire to obtain employment on 
graduation will obtain a 
relevant and meaningful job. 


DOE Occupational Development 
Section. Report to be forwarded 
to OSDVE on or before November 
15 of each year to be included in 
the "Report of Progress to Date." 


4. Measures of performance In 
the are^ of retention in 
school or completion of 
secondary school of its 
equivalent Section 
n5(b)(2)(C) 


At least 7^}% of the vocational 
educiitlon NttidditH will achieve 
n \\h\h NchnnI (llploliiii or its 
ei|nlva1enl |Mlorln|h(*lv IHth 
blrtlulay. 


DOE Occupational Development 
Section. Report to be forwarded 
to OSDVE on or before November 
1 5 of each year to be Included in 
the "Report of l*rogress to Date." 


5. Measures of performance in 
the areas of placement into 
additional training or 
education, military service, 
or employment. Section 
n5(b)(2)(D) 


At leiisl ^V\\v 1)1 thr vim iilionii] 
inhii iitinn st\ii|enlH niohltoHMl 
will be involvnl In Hutne loiin 
of post sei niuliny ti itlnlnf; nn 
(jradiuitlon Irom hlf«h m luuil oi 
enter the military. 


1 H )l'' ( )n npatlonal Development 
fMTlloii. Report tube forwarded ; 
In I >!il >V1( on or liefore November! 
1 *iol iMi h ycMr lo he Included In 
llu> "Keiunl vi Proert^ss to Date." ' 

1 
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H«4 iHiilrtiy Programs^ Services and Activities 

• NuinlH»r of students served. 

S\v lUlachmcnl Secondary Enrollment in Vccaliunal-TecluUml lidiu iillun 
I'lDKrams, SY 92-93. 

• Types of secondary institutions conducting programs. 

All 39 high schools in the statewide Department of Education ollVr 
comprehensive vocational education. 

• Description of programs, si»rvioos and aclivities per Section 235 of Ihe Law, 

Upgrading* of curricuium: Workshops were conducted to provide 
teachers with updated curricula which Inchide Interdisciplinary ilellviM'y 
approaches In the Infusion ol basic ncademlc core content with voi atlonal 
content, A nc»w course, Agrlsilence, was devi^loptai anil pilot tested din ing 
the school year. I his niurse oilers ei]uivalency options for ueillt in 
agricuKuri' or siinu cv 

liLjulpMient, instructional iiiils: lujuipment for supplenuMital program 
luiprovement a( llvllies Id Phh.tni e rinssroom inslrnrtlou lluough the ns«M»l 
lerhnolo^y apprnpi lale I'lpilpment were purciuised by the Ml) m luHilN 
(jualllvlng lor lederal assistance. Equipment inchiiled ciuupiiliM-s/periplieials 
<nul dla^^iuistlt prn|'.rams to provide supplementary horning experlem es Ihid 
inhy.idle at iideinlr skills ii\struction tluough applUsI tiu hnolugy 

luMci vli e If. lining; lor vocational and academic instrurhas WniksliupM 
w*'ir lirlii Oh a Hl.U»"Nv)'h' ba'iis to [>ri)vide directUm in lbi» pl(Umln)», 
(h'vrlnpmeni, iuul evaluation of vocational-lechniciil prn)'jiuus \Voii< slmpN 
iiii luiplemenhitlon strategies lor fhe integration of aiailemic ami vo( allonal 
I'lioi rilliHi vveie ahu pinvlded. 

i idhlain e iUuh uimsi'llng: fnvx ri|uily, job placement^ .eisrssmenl, 
i v.iliMlInn, t^m^lilnii; lUiil pther l areer guidance related activllii's were 
pun ithsl In sludenlu 

UcmmmII.i! i nurii'^* Tiirt lime tcinporiuy (PIT) basic skills Instruclors 
iiM^l^leil voi iHIoimI imIui iilluh simlenis with basic skills renmllallon in the 
VI 11 iitliitird ; la^iM iM an slle ir« opju )snl to pull-out. 

All ipliilloh nl lM|ulpinehl Where nivessary, adaplalion of equipment 
\\ .Tr iiuplrmi'hlnl 



-26- 



37 



Tim h Prop rri>Hr«inis: An Island-wldo InstTvice workshop itwolving four 
adnilnlslrallvp districts provided an opportunity for schools to review 
Lin^iiayU* integration materials for implementation to improve vocational 
ediu allnn jirojirams. 

fUipjilenientary services: Services for special populations included 
rurrlndmn matc?rials and PTT basic skills instructors, Special tralnlnj^; 
sessions were conducted to provide VTY basic skills instructors vvllli 
appropriate preparation on the needs and learning styles of speclid 
pDpuliilliin stuileuls^ negative behavior Intervention strategies, and dlei live 
learhing tei'linii|ueH. 

i'AtMnplary pro)(ramH Idenlltltui Ihrouf'li varlouK Inslllutlonal auii 
pioleKulnnal (U>^aul/alluh award pru|\ran)fi hu luiied the lollowing: 

1 huvail Vo( iUlnnal iallnn 

\ lulNlandlMg A^^ili nllure I'ni^ran^ i lonokaa I ligh Sihool 
I I ilerinn: InnovatlnnM; l\u (iierKhlpH 

NAIMMUue (nlthnnfiihunl, pMM: 

Agrh'Ulliue I ISM nluf^ t Vnler, I elleluia I ligh SrluK>l 
t illeiliin I II VIM Nil V o| liMU Ulng experiences 

National Vm iiihMial /\fuli iihuti^ Iimi heis' AHSoiliitlon: 

VH\ Wedeni Hi gliinul liMi her nl (he VetU: Ihendoie Kiiwamuiii 
I.ahalnahina I lif U *U IhmiI A^ilh nlttite I earning t Vnler 

t iileila rarlneiMhlpH, IVitgrau) MaMhg, iiinovatloiiM, 
MuMialned tiludenl fiui resHes 

Kohala lllpji IhhiI II r M)\\\) 

\ he Vim iillonal edut allon depiuhueni developed Ihe let luinluj'^v 
I dtnalinni Vhlei ( I i i ) MMUputd liilMMiilory lo piovlde Mppi hil 
populiitloMN NliidenlH wllli perNiinitll/iMl support wllh llie une oi 
let hnh al hnihvaie prug^iauiN (o develop haMir ih ademh \\\u I \\v 
lah f^lall also vohinlerred Iwn evenlnp^ii a W'sh I lo lu Ip idl Mludenlf^ 
Wllh Nludy liklllt^ 



Table 9 



SccuitUitry lliiriilliiioitt In Vi}c»li(Mi(«l-1V(-l)nk'4l I'liucation Programs 

Ou|(lit'a|i*iiriiuiilH 



A^'i'ltiilliiii' 

HuhIiusk, ( )|||( iiiiil Miiih'lliift 
C'(insiitiii'i7i loini'iiiiiklit^* 
t Kvii})iilli)iii»l i lunu' t'l nnmnlt M 
Tnul(*s aiui IiuIiimIi v 
Grand TiU.il 



Mliii) 




1 able 10 



(,'ounlN by Special PopulatlunN (iniupH 
SY 92-93 
Duplicated Count N 



r(ijMiiiiiiiHj[ 

l.ilUlii'll i'll^lhll; 
HiNithlt'll: 
1 'ill let llitiiM 
(ih<l\ii lolill. 



I, Ml)') 



71 



2I,H4'I 



SingU' I'^fviitN, iHNpLiii'd MiiiuciiMki^iM iuul Hln^h» riv^iutnt Wouhmi Hni|\rjni 

PiMiui^^iiipltli H 111 llip |ih»^>iiiinl (iiul piuvnlln^', U*i»n p()|niliilli)n fiiMvrd M 
llu' KiHiiuil^nv li'vi'l tUi' hMiiui in llu'^nblc* 11. 

• I h»siil|i||iin 111 Hi't vli OS )miviili\l In single parents and single |Ui'^niinl 

WlHIUM) 

l uHillh^^ woH prnvlilrJ U) expand the pregnant and pariMillnVi IriMi 
pi ofV '^H' 'J ^'H^ "v'l^^ J^IU»H to Ivvelvo sites for SY 1992-93. The f^ranl piiiv liliui llu' 
iippiuinnlly l^': Di'xpand Ihe number of sites for infant atui liulillrn liliii » ,ui' 
Rprvln»B whiU' llu» parenling leens attended school, 2) ImphMUiMU In^iM v 

li>r Hiluuil pmonnel involved with thepriY,nnnl uiid p.Mt'hlln^^ Uvw 
prof^ranm, and 3) provide case managers at schmiln with Lujv* 
pio^nnnl/pnnMUinB toon enrollments to assist with llu* m adiMnir, i iUi't'i , .iml 
vocolional ni'uds. 

• nesrripllDn of spi'dal dellviTy mi*llu)ils Ihiit an* unli(iH' iuul/ni rlliMtlvr 
What sorvitvs su'm t*) hv\\\v mi)Kl !UHHi»»d hy uln^lt^ piUPhlH luui h\\\\\U' 
pregnant wonu'ii. 

Hawaii pnrlldp.iti»d li» [\\v N,uli)nal l>lllusii)n Net wink progiinn; 
CJriHlUfliiQlL^lMly. Pual-Kl»lo ^Kilk lUKAlWL whii h is uspii as liu' 
primary ciuTlculiim fivr Ihi' prognanl aiu? pait»nttng ti»rns. T\w iil»jiTUvi»<> nl 
this program weiv Id iMiablc stndiMils to graduate fnun lUgh m huni, and to 
Implemi'nl offccllvi* luMlth twrv proi lln'w, i lilhl iloviMopuu'nt, pari'htlng nkllls, 
and goal setting in prepnrallon (or work and (amily. 

rusillve results o( Ihrw years ol the pregnant tuul piucnling loen prof;! an» 
resulted in decreasing the average absentee rate (nnn 41 .0 days in SY IMMD-MI 
to 35.2 days in SY 1992-93. 

During SY 1992-93, there were twenty live pregnant ami parenting ti*en 
programs statewide with services proviileil (o 992 stuilehts. 1 he Di'p.n tmenl 
of l-ducation's Pregnant and Parenting Students Poliry, Ke^\ulalloMs, iuul 
C ieneral Kule were revised to reileil curri»nt nei^ils uf tlu'se sluil<'nls. In 
addition, Ihe 1993 Slate Le^^islatine provided twi'iUy niu» hill lime puslllonH 
ti} he alli)rated to the high Hchoohi to asstst in Ihe linpleniiMUallon ol thiy 
progrant 



Tlu» Rlak»wiiU» amference provided an opporlunily for teachers to 
fxpiind lhi>ir experiences In working with case management, health care 
inanii^?iMiu nl dI pregnant and parenting teens, Segal responsibilities, and 
giMuliM* issuer. TIk? State iJepartmcnt of Health and the Department of 
luliuation worked collaboratively to develop a "Model for Services for 
Pregnant and Parenting Tei»ns." In addition. Healthy Mothers, Healthy 
Uabies Coalition provided a resource manual for teachers and students to use 
in accessing services available in Hawaii, 

Collaboratively, the l>epartments of Education, 1 leallh, and I luman 
Services, and public and private agencies worked together to provide 
appropriate services lo students. Child care for infants and toddlers ol 
parenting teens is the most essential need of the parenting sludnnts I ligh 
school teachers of parenting ti*ens assisted students in finding child rare. 
I lowGver, it was still difficult to find adtKjuate child care In I lawaii. 

A memorandum of agreement was developed betwwn the |)i»parhnenl ol 
liducation and Hawaii Kids at Work to assist students with their child care 
needs. An off-campus child care center was established for infants .md 
toddlers of McKinley High School's parenting teens. I3y providing 
appropriate child care services, all parenting students maii^.iained a 2 0 CPA 
or had a ten percent increase in their grades over their previous year's efforts. 
Ninety percent of all the pregnant and parenting students at this school were 
graduatiM.1 or promoted lo Ihe next grade. 

A partnership with the State Department of Human Services resulted in 
an on campus child care program for Farrington High School's parenting 
teens. Other program services that have been developed include integration 
of health services and career planning with the pregnant and parenting 
students in this program. 

F.xeniplaiy program in this area: 

Kaimuki High School's integration of GRADS and child care service is the 
best of such programs attempted. This prognmi enabled students to gain 
parenting skills as well as experiential learning that may lead to child care 
cari'er options. 
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Hex iu|uily 

• 'li>tal nuinlx»r of students in sex equity programs. 

Not Mvailnble 

• I Jescription of services provided to reduce sex bias and stereotyping in 
vocational-technical programs. 

The Occupational Development Section (ODS), Department of Education, 
submitted proposals to the Office of the State Director for Vocational 
Education (OSDVE) requesting the services of a full-time resource teacher to 
coordinate the Department's efforts to institutionalize sex equity initiatives in 
the agriculture, business, home economics, and industrial education program 
areas. 

A resource teacher was hired for the period from September 1992 to June 
1993. On December 21, 1992 the sex equity resource teacher position became 
vacant due to personnel changes. The following were accomplished: 

• A gender composition list of 1992-93 vocational education figures by 
school, program area, and course was completed. 

• The draft of the sex equity component to be included with agriculture, 
business, home economics, and industrial education program ami 
curriculum guides was published in June lor distributinii in t ktoluM V^^K\. 
The draft included recruitment, remediation, and ailaptalion ol sul»j(»ct 
content and delivery, issues on the prevention of sexUiU har»iHsmenl, and 
enrollment attrition and retention, 

• Inservice training to begin implementation of the sex equity plan, 
ilevelopment of curriculum materials, and examination of teacher/student 
interaction in GBSA identified disparities was held on August 3-4, 1993. 
I'ifteen participants, including agriculture, business, home economics, and 
industrial education teachers, registrars, and District and State personnel 
attended. 

• A workshop was held for stud(»nts attending the Kokee Discovery Trojcct 
on Kauai. The changing roles of men and women, non iradilionol career 
choices, and sex bias and stereotyping were discussed. 
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« Mm ki»llnB viaallonal educallon ki Iho nnivlraililiunal ponder, a workshop 
(or lparlu»r» \o develop marketing instnimonts for use with students, 
|Mii»nlH, K( iux)l staff, and Ihu largur amuuunlly waji lu^ld In Juiu» 1 
I wiMUy flvu UMdiers attended In sduKil teams, liach school developed 
printed brochures and pamphlets, 

• "Lan^»ua^;e and Hias/Slereotypinj;" was the theme of the sex equity luH)th 
at Voc l-est Words and phrases often expressing subth* 
bias/stereotyping were examined with suggestions for possibli^ changes. 

• Description of the an ompHshment of preparatory services and vocational- 
technical education programs and supportive services for girls and women 
aged 14 to 25. 

Not Applicable. 

• Hxemplary programs in this ariM 

Hxemplat y programs previously and currently active included the efforts 
of l^uringli)n, McKinh*v, Waial^i^a, Konawaena, Kau, and Campbell high 
Sc|uH)ls. All schools aj^pi'ared to do an excellent Job of marketing vocational- 
technical programs (hn using on feu^ak's in traditionally male-dominated 
classes and nudes in lriu!ilii)nally fiMuale-diMninated classes) in collaboration 
with business, industry, and gin'eviunent agency partnerships, 

2.5 Criminal Offenders in Corrections InsUtutionM 

• Numbers served through programs In correctional institutions. 

A total of 22 students participated in horticulture (7) and auto mechanics 
( 15) programs for youthful offenders. Twenty-one were males and 1 was 
female. 

• Types of institutions participating. 

The 1 lawaii Youth Correctional Facility is the participating institution. 



special Populations 

2.6.1 Handicappgd 

• Number of handlcappi'd served in pn^^jramh;: 

1,305 In Occupational Skills units; 1,130 \m\w Iven "nvilnstreamed." 

• Achievements In providing equal am»ss for handicapped; In 
recruitment; coordination between special education and vocational 
education; asgessmcnt; career development; and transition from school 
to work. 

Students with needs are eligible to register and participate in the 
most Integrated setting possible in all vocational education programs 
offered in the schools and were assisted in fulfilling the transitional 
requirements of Section 626 of the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

• Description of the impact of supplemental services provided to the 
disabled. 

Support programs with supplemental services designed to help 
students with needs in vocational-technical training were available 
throughout the State. All students referred to these programs were 
designated as being "special education" students. Each participant had 
an Individualized Education Program (iEP) which was maintained in 
confidential files. Tlu^se files were reviewed and updated regularly. 

Students served through the support program were exposed to a 
variety of vocational experiences and are provided supplemental 
services and activities to meet their special needs. 

• Exemplary programs: 

>lo new programs identified, 

2.6.2 Limited English Proficient (LEP) 

• Number of LEP individuals; 772 

o Achievements in serving the LEP sttjdents in terms of improved access 
and services provided that contribute to success In the progranv 

Department of Education administrators and support personnel 
continue to be oriented on the intent, expectations, and requirements of 
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NiiimIhm i)i now pruf^nims. 

rlui V(iraliona!-Tt»chnlcal Kducatlon Program provldi»d varloiiM 
Oil M|)iilUMi and lareer oriented experiences fur all Kludenls. iliu i3bjt»i ilvt» i\i 
iUv wHiindary sclujol Vocational-Technical Education program was to uijulp 
HlmliM\lH vvllli the basic acaden\ic and occupational skills and knowledge in 
I'nahle ll\uin to meet entrance requirements for post-secondary occupational 
pn)|;riinis of their choice and/or to qualify for entry-level positions in one or 
more cluster of occupations. The sub-program areas included: Agriculture, 
Office and Marketing, Home Economics, and Industrial-Technical Education. 

Number of expanded programs. 
None 

Number of programs dropped. 
None 

Professional Development. 

Professional development opportunities for vocation education peryonnul 
were provided throughout the year. These focused on processes, skills, 
knovvlrdm», and pedagogy, In addilion, supplementary part-lime learlu»rs 
were provldi'il willi htiining that Included strategies to address Ihe needs ol 
speriiil popiihillon learniTs. 

Tivlv Prep projei ts provided opportunities for teachers to parliclpale in 
prolessional developn\ent aclivities that focused on applied academics, 
curriculun\ development, Integration, and cooperative learning. 

Curriculum Development. 

Cuniculum development aclivities occurred in the sub-program areas of 
Agriculture, Office and Marketing, Home Fconomics, and Industrial- 
Technical Education. The activities included infusing core academic learning 
strategies into the vocational content courses, developing plans for 
performance/competency-based instruction, an re-examining the curriculum 
for sequential skill/concept development. 

Equipnu»)\t. 
None 
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I'^'ditpliU V \ni^\\ lUMS riir in tlu* (Uiu r^;s ni tu'tiif; liicntltli'ii. 
\ niiiiiniMllv liiiNiMi OiK^titlYAlitiiu (t |t( » 

• i IK) hnuls wt'U' mulvLfil by lionoluiu I \ i SI,H»nvhk» t tMitor for 
I liMiiii^ and VtHually Impiiirud Stutk'hlS; lluoii^li a u'spoiiHi* to n rail for 
liuijU)BalK through the Office of ihu StaJf I )iu^ l»u h>i Vni allohal Ichu atloii 
(cM'BY 1992*'93, The Occupational Dovolu|iiniMil SiM llcm i onlimuni to 
u)4>|)i»ralo and extend itself to meet and wtu k with llu^t Hu ippmvi'd lo 
iva'lvo funding from the Office of the Stato Dliedor hu \'o( -ilionil l^liu alion 
as stipulated inTitleni,Part A, Section 301 aiul MU ot tho Ai i 

c uiiNUiner and Homemaking Education 

• Number of students served. 

?H»cMable, Enrollment in Consumrr and I lonirnidMn^ I iIumi rn»^ii(Un, 
SY IW2-93. 

• Ai hlpvcMUL'nls in prof^rani'^ and siippoij ni'i v |i ! in i|i (ai i il im i , 

SnpplcMncnIary ti>xlli(M)k; nHtMiMut' n<alrtlalM ainl m i)p nn . (oinpnlrr. 
I innpottM sollwaro, Uhu\ hrirni (M|uipinnnl ami v Idro I ipr \vi ti' pnn h<r>i'd 
to rnhanrt* thi* HludcnI's' tuhnation ^ lasstooin ln^l^ oi ilmt il .u iiv itti ^ 
provided Ntudrnts with tl)o oppoii unity to piai tin' Im at ^i ill' i tiih at 
thinMn^',, probliMU no1vIii)V and inanaf^t'int'Ot ol ir'.nnn r^^ IntplrMu Mtation ni 
"handn on" at tiviilrs, witting* i('|MntH \ \u\\\\\ iht* Irnltli* nu iliod 
nnthiNtanthnf; and n^inf^ nuMSinrMH'nt'^. ami dr\ rlnpnt^^, I'iln l!\ r 
I onnnnnii ation nMIIs wrn* Im ludod In \hr i Mn^nn>r) ami honn m il in^; 
clasHt's I lonu' n ononili h ttMi |ii>n^ \v(M(' ahh* to pitn Idr num' i iralln .md 
exdtli\i; a( tlvilifh Im llu'h HttitliMit'^ an a irsult ot thdi tn^aa \ li r tMlnlr.f; ^mhI 
additional Inndin^ 



AihiuvciiKMits In programs and support sim vIi ph In nlM^*}:^pt*^H^t•{! ,iir.is 

Sclnxils in non-depressed areas were able luenrU h ||h»Ii ilasmoiun 
lU'llvllluH bt7ond regular school funding. AddUlimal ni ii-m i» lujulpiiirnl ioi 
tin* fiUKis and nutrition classes, instructional inalerlalH and vldiui tupfn iur 
meal management, clothing selection, and clothing consli utllon Liasyes 
enhanced classroom instruction were provided. ClasHroom activities 
included basic skills, critical thinking, problem solving, and career awareness 
information were developed. In addition, home economics teachers 
purchased materials to assist pregnant and parenting teens in developing 
their self esteem, increase their understanding of effective parenting skills, 
and to improve their knowledge of nutrition. 

Achievements in State leadership and State administration, incluLlIng 
coordination with sex equity coimselor. 

The sex equity ccnmlinator collected data regarding theenn)llmi»nt by 
gender In the home economics programs, Tne data demonsiratcd that the 
ItKids and nutrition classes have been gender balanced for several years. In 
addition, srx equity activities were Implemented In the homo economlrs 
programs through summer inservlce training and thnuigh cunferences and 
workshops for pregnant and parenting leen. schiK>l personnel. State 
leailershlp funding has been used for fLK)d science teacher Inservlce training. 

Hi»nt»liis derived under program developnu»nt, program inqu DViMuent, 
curriailum and other ancillary services. 

Consumer and homemaking funds were provider! iuiditlonal insi»rvlce 
training and Instructional resource materials to improve all areas ol consumer 
anil lunuemaklhg programs, 

Ixen^pliiry pnjgrams Identified: 
h (liner and Kaliilu»o I llgh SrluH)ls: 

h) thefii» SI luKilU; the fiHKl Hcleni'eiourse piovldrd 'iluih'Ulfi with 
ojipoitimlties to inveHtl|;ai(* lluougli hi UiillIU expninu'utH; hMrn 
tlumigh inleidlsrlplinary and Integrative appnicu liivs, and utlll/e 
tr< hnologlral appihatloni' tluough iUv WiViA oimpud 



2.10 Tech Prep 

• Number of Hliidi»ntH (Hcronilnry ami poKl-si^tondary) yurvuti by Toch-Trup as 
a linkage prujinun, 

Slate Tech-rrt'p prdjjrainH havi* Ik'^uh Id Idontify Hliuli'iUfi at Ihu 
secondary level lor KchiHtl yi>iir V^^KS^H. 

• Discussion ot the impiii t (•( Hcrvh «»m provliled by the Stale indicalinK if the 
services were rural, urban, or Uilh 

Coordination, lechnli al, and support KtM'vkvH were provided to Inilh rural 
and urban areas throiij»hout die Slali». Ah a \vh\\\[, interest and activity In 
Tech-Prep have IncriMsed m nu-afaueil by the aumlu^r of Teeh-Pri»p proposals 
that were submitted from yiMr one to year two (17 In the first year to 31 In the 
second year.) 

Dialogue between aradi^mlc and vocational educators within the siluiol 
increased with teachers nuikiny time to collaborate and plan loj^ether. 

• Description of the planning of Tech-Prep programs between secondary and 
post-secondary institulit>ns by occupational instructional areas, including 
apprenticeships. 

Maui Project: Maid t nmn^unity College and Maui, Lahainaluna, Hana, 
and Molokai I ligh ScIuh)1s worked throughout the school year to identify 
occupational Inslrucllonal areas that would be part of Tech-Prep sequences. 
Using SCANS iis the foundation, competencies in the high schools and Maui 
Comnumlty Colli^)'!' \w\v Identified for the following areas: Accounting, 
l'iK)d SiM'vli Autn bi>dy, Auto Technology, Office Administration and 
Tec hnoloj'v, anii Af',rl( ulluri*. 

I iH'ward rro|ert: l-iu'ward Ulsirict schools together with Leeward, 
I lohohilii, and Kiiph)lanl Community Colleges established articulation 
a)',i iH'iniiUfi anil plans for continued dialogue. The following areas were 
adilreiified: Automotive Technology, Food Service, Travel/Tourism, Business 
I'dni alion, Ciraphlc Arts, and Electronics. Timelines to establish course 
oiy,(»nl/ation^ define sequence of courses, and identify competencies were 
j'Htiil^lished. 

Kauai Project: Kauai; Waimea, and Kapaa High Schools and Kauai 
Conmiunity College worked together to establish Tech-Prep programs In the 
1 health occupational area. Planning in other areas such as Klectronlcs, 
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Automotive^ BuiKIIng aiul ( \n\HU wiMim, ntiii Miisliu'ss, in Ik* liu liulrd in tlu' 
Tech-Prep program, aro muUn' v.'ay 

1 lunnlulu rrojfd: runirij'Uin 1 Il^h 1\ih)1 anil Kiipii)lanl Coumunuly 
Colloge emphiisizt'd Ihu I !t»allh OmipiillnnH nunponiMU. A soijuonci} ol 
courses was deternuritLi ami cDnipilnuloK vvm* Idt'iilHIcil. 

• Description of the bonelils ul IWli-rrep priif^rams nnd snrviivs in nu'i'lin^ llu* 
needs of special populations, inrluiling non-lradlllonal/sex equity. 

Information is not avaihible at this tlnu> ns students are being identllled lor 
school year 1993-94, 

• Description of the impact nl Tech-Prep professional acllvllles nnd services on 
guidance counselors, teachers antl otla»rs. 

1 went V six sliitewldeMiUI development sessions !o inlri)diue IVl h-l'rep 
rouiepls !(? lUlmlniHlratorN, leariuTS, and counselors were londucUnt 
thion^^hont llu' Kcbuii yetU* were undertaken. In additlitn, joint training 
sessions with post !HHo!ulary schools thai included academic and vocatli»nal 
edu( alois weh' pM^enlpd in tiu> applied acatlemic areas 

hulls'lilual pio)ect?9 addri'sseil the needs of their teachers luul sludenls by 
piovldlng pinlii^sjonid development acllvitleN in the area of cooperative 
hsn nini',, ouli nme \ rduratlon, (UllrultUion agreenuMits, applied 
A\ (ulrnili and ( niil( ulum planning; As a rehull oi thrse N«»r\'h <*S; I) 
I u) 1 1( uhim w,)s revlrwed and lenevved; J) t oinpetent ies weii» Identllled; ^) 
i)p)>ll(Hi M iulrnih H nhilerirtlit vv<ie revUnved, t<*Hl(Ml, and evaluated; 4) 1eclb 
Pm'P students weu* lilentllled lor 1 and, ^) niaiieting plans wt'ri' 
established In adilillon, Um ause ol the joint paitli Ipatlon ol acailemic and 
voctUlonal educators al hi|\h schools and lonituunltv collofrps lu these 
ai (Ivltles, U'lliM working relationshlpn and ellertlve ptutuersblps were 
i'htabllsheil 

• I )esri iptlon ol the pivpariitory servlii'S laovidcd loi piuth l)hUUH In l ech-Prep 
jirogran^s 

Pri>|)iUalory activiti(*s anil srrvh es for iulmlnhtiatoiN, coiuuidors, 
leachi'rs, and the business comnutnity ari^ being planned lor tail 



Maul rrojt'i-l: Maul rniniiHinllv ^ «Ui(l Maui, I aluilualinia, I \i\m, 

aiul Molokal 1 li^h SiIkhiIh uhihI llu* pi^2 ^ h< IumiI v<'ar lu plan ai)(i di'Ni^n 
Tfch-rrep for i^ilaud u» Miiul AMinilalinn aniPiMncnlH nv^aiillun 
VDcallonal and acadciutc suhjiu is wm* ii'v|i»vvi'il 

2.1 1 liUe^rating Applied Academics in^u Vuiiiliunal- IViludi al liduialton Programs 

• Nun\lxM'of students in secondary, pi)Hl Hi'CDudary ami tuiiill llial wt :.- 
enrolled in vocational-technical education progriunji with ihi' applied 
academics in 1992-93. 

During SY 1992-93, there wore 2l,B44 sludenm enroMed in public 
secondary vocalional-teclmicai education proj;ranis In tlie State of 1 lawall, 
Tlu»seilata are Inclusive of special populalions. 

• I h'Mirlption of the type of activities conducted l>y the State In develophi^ lUui 
ini[)k*nieniing applied academics into vocational technical edui allon. 

I he State Department ol I dui atlon Is Implementlnj^ applied acaiUinli s 
Into vocational-technical education in two ways- 

( ^crt^patloUid instruct ions hu nuul teams with academic leat hers to 
iiM))illnide and corrc»late i iu rh ul.r I he academic areas of lanf?uaf',e tu tn, 
hwdh, .unl science are leanuul wltli an occupational area such as auto 
mi'c ImuIi s It in lumped tliat tlie sliiilpnts' inti»ri'st in the occupatli^nal i\v\\\ will 
alfio pi»ak hln/hiT Intiaest In llu' loirelated academic areas. I'or exan\pli\ 
wlien stoilyin}* hral^en In llu' autommlve i l.iss, the student may be studylu); 
lilrlion in siiiMuv. In tills way, he or she may find the scientific sliuly ol 

tlon much mure relevant, 

{ Miu»i iM cupation tl jn'o^^! ams nwike use of part-time teachtMs In basic skills 
(rri s) Instrut tois to hi^ip stuik'nts with hasit^ skills in the occupational class 
i.eltlnivi Tin' P Tl' bash skills Instructors tutor h\dlvlduals and groups who 
have lHH»n lilenllfitnl as netuUn^ extra hi»lp and work with vocational teachers 
IneuMUie tin* hde).;ration uf iu aden\ic and occupational competencies. 

In addition ti» the alH)ve, procrnmu wert* initiated at several schools which 
liii n aMi (Ml ii ( enlral voiatlouitl thenu> vvhili* emUidyin^^ tlu* concept of 
inte^'iiillnn riie Toui ism AniiliMny at Walpalui I ll}\h Hi hool lnte^ratlu^ the 
ai aden\li loie, the connmmity college, and buHineHs/industry [»arlnersblps. 
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Farrington High School's Travel Academy provides students with an 
integrated program inckiding Japanese, Modem History of Hawaii, language 
arts and social studies. Farrington High School's Health Academy focused on 
health careers and integrates the basic academic core. The Kailua High 
School Building and Construction Technology Academy provided students 
with the opportunity to be mentored by Building and construction specialists. 
These senior staff members focus on contextual learning. McKinley High 
School is in the process of planning for a Finance Academy. 

Description of the services that the SEA/LEA are implementing to provide 
assistance to special population students with applied academics in 
vocational-technical education. 

The Department offered, cm the state and district levels, inservice 
workshops for teachers, HT basic skills instructors, and administrators. The 
topics addressed at Ihtvse workshops included integrating basic skills into 
vocational education; using T IT bdslc skills instructors in the vocational 
classroom; ami using appUeii acailemir materials and implementation of the 
SCANS report More spin llli ally, workshops focused on integration 
lerhnii|nes, rontput hat kgronml, eltective teaching skills, learning styles, and 
a discussion ot the SCAN repcirl. 

Description of the impact ol team teaching, developing curriculum, 
performance stamianls and core measures, and other integrating activities on 
programs, teachers, and stmienls. 

Many administrative districts and scIur)Is implemented many programs 
that integrated academics and vocational education. Students benefitted from 
improved, coordinated, and relevant instruction. 

Fxemplary programs: 

Flxemplary programs are in tlie process of being identified, 
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Section 3.0 

Narrative Summary/Post-secondary: 
Federal Priorities 
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3.1 Performance Standards and Core Measures 

• Description of the progress made in developing, articulating, and 
implementing the Statewide system of performance standards and core 
measures for secondary, post-secondary and adult levels. 

The basic post-secondary core standards were developed, articulated, and 
measured for the 1992-93 academic year. The community colleges met or 
exceeded all of the established standards. In summary: 

S tandard 1: 

At least 60% of vocational education students enrolled in 
remedial/developmental courses in mathematics and English will 
complete the course with a passing grade as measured by credits earned 
ratio. 

The Credits Earned Ratio for all vocational education student 
registrations (2,227) in remedial and developmental mathematics and 
linglish courses for Fall 1992 was 79.76%. 

SMndarJ 2: 

At least 65% of vocational education students enrolled in general 
education courses will complcMr the course with a passing grade as 
UKMSured by the credits earned ratio. 

The Credits Harned Ratio for all vocational education student 
registralions (5,993) in general education courses for Fall 1992 was 88.44%-. 

At least 75% of vocational education students enrolled In vocational 
education courses will complete the course with a passing grade as 
measured by the credits earned ratio. 

The Credits Earned Ratio for all vocational education student 
registrations (12,625) in vocational education courses for Fall 1992 was 
94.74%. 

Standard 4 : 

At least 50% of vocational education students will be retained in their 
program of study for two or more terms. 
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The retention rate for all vocational education studenls enrolled in Fall 
1992 was 57%. 

Standard 5: 

At least 70% of vocational education program graduates will attain 
employment in a job related to their training, will be enrolled for 
additional training, or will have entered the military service. 

The employment rate for vocational education program graduates in 
ball 1992 was 70%. 

Discussion of the coordination procedure(s) for using existing resources 
and methods from other agencies with vocational-technical education 
(JTPA, JOBS, etc.). 

The coordination of funds for JTl^A comes under the jurisdiction of tlie 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Agencies within each 
County were responsible for program implementation, with local officials 
responsible for the design and implementation 

There were two levels of operation, The Hawaii Job Training 
Coordinating Council (HJTCC) planned, coordinated, and monitored the 
provision of services under JTPA. This was subject to approval by the 
Ciuvernor, Council members are appointed in each state by its Governor. 

1 he County programs were operated by the Department of Labor on 
I hiwaii and Maui, by the City and County of Honolulu, and Kauai 
Comnuinily College on Kauni. Funding was provided on a formula basis, 
and 8% given to the State Education coordination and Grants. Of the H% 
funds given to the State Education Coordination and Grants, 20% was 
retained by DLIR. 

While the working relationship is good with formal agreements and 
clear goals, the 20% retained by DLIR for coordination is a substantial part 
of the overall budget. 

Coordination with Department of Education with the training for DOli 
A+ program and the Career Opportunities program was attained with the 
identification of clear goals and outcomes. 

Coordination with JOBS was mixed. Many of the problems proved to 
be organizational in nature. The performance standards were 
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theoretically clear and in the contract. However, problems in 
implementation developed. 



Post-secondary and Adult Occupational Programs^ ServlceSi and Activities 

• Numt)er of students served. 

Refer to Appendix B. 

• Typi's of post-sec(Midary adult institutions offering programs. 

Tlie University of Hawaii Community Colleges offer two-year Associate in 
Arts and Associate in Science degrees, as well as Certificates of Achievement 
and Certificates of Completion in numerous vocational and technical fields. 
They also ofler a wide array of short-term, non-credit instruction offerings. 

• lAs( ripliiin ol progran^, services, and activities pe.' section 235 of the Law. 

The C 'onununily ColU'ge system consists of the Employment Training 
Center, in I lonululu, and seven colleges. I Jonolulu CC, Kapiolani CC, 
I n'waril I C and Windward C 'C are sited on Dahu. Hawaii CC, Kauai 
( \ \ aiul Maul I I iire located on the islands from which they derive their 
HiimoH I he svslein's iirea (»f stTvires extends into rural and isolated locales 
through the aupit es ol the 1 'duration Centers and branch campuses. Tost- 
set ond»u y (uUreac h luis been further expanded through the use of cable 
li>levisinn cluinnels. 

because of the syslenVs accessibility, community orientation, varied 
education offerings and "open-door" admissions policy, a large audience is 
served. 

• AchievenuMits of programs, services, and aclivilies 
I'xamples of programs, services, and activities: 

• Provided placement services for students who have successfully 
completed vocational education programs, 

• Provided caret^r counseling and job placement services to currently 
enrolled and prospective vocational education students. 
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• Disseminated institutional data on various vocational programs. 

• Provided faculty and staff with opportunities to attend workshops, 
seminars, and conferences both inter-state and intra-state. 

• Purchased computer software, books, and supplies for vocational 
education programs. 

• Provided students with hands-on vocational explorarion experience 
through the Technical Discovery Center. 

• Provided training workshops to increase the competency of peer and 
student workers in assisting students requesting job placement services. 

• Purchased equipment to improve and /or expand targeted vocational 
programs. 

• Provided informational activities and publicity for statewide vocational 
programs. 

• Provided academic activities for vocational education students to upgrade 
their reading, writing, and mathematical skills to levels necessary lor 
successful pursuit of vocational training. 

• Provided training for instructors on the use of various computers and 
software including word-processing software, graphics software, and 
database software including how this software can be used in curriculum 
development and program record keeping. 

Exemplary programs identified to date 

Criteria have not been established as of the date of this report. As a 
consequence, no programs have been determined to be exemplary. 
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Single Parents, Displaced Homemakers and Single Pregnant Wnnien 

• Total number of single parents and displaced homeinakers and singlt? 
pregnant women served at post-secondary/adult level. 

Refer to Appendix B. 

• Description of services provided to single parents, displaced homemakers, 
and single pregnant women. 

The University of Hawaii Community Colleges' Single Parents and 
!3ispla( I'd I lomomakers program was designed to help single parents and 
displiuud homemakers gain marketable skills that lead to economic self- 
sufficiency. The attainment of self-sufficiency was possible by providing 
preparatory services, vocational education and training, dependent care, 
transportation services, special services such as career counseling and job 
placenuMil, supplies, biK)ks and materials. The program was organized and 
scheduled so that it would be accessible to a substantial number oi persons. 
Adivitlt's and services provided lonavt the expressed needs of participants: 

• Expanded accussibility to vocational and technical services and activities 
by providiuji; child care and transportation services. 

• I JvHed a variety of communicalion media ti> inform those interested in 
progi.ims and si»rvic(»s provided by tht? single parent and displaced 
homemaker program. 

• Expanded outreach efforts by wcirking with federal, state and local social 
agencies, and neighborhood bi)ards, among others. 

• Provided personal, academic, and career counseling to individual students 
and groups. 

• Planned and designed credit and non-cri'dit courses to meet the needs of 
single parents and displace homemakers. 

• Trained peer counselors to assist ciH)rdinators with supportive group 
counseling. 




• Developed cenltMS (di siMj;U» piih iils ami ili i|>l.it nl linniiMiiakiMfei liir social 
intoracllun and sharing ol l eUited ( out ems 

• Developed n^di'ketlng HiniU'^^ies to ai ii( ulah^ < oniiHiiiillv and Indiviiliu)! 
awareness of services juiivided l>v llu- ioinmunil\' i olli'f»es 

• Provided program slati with the iippoi liini(i( lo niaDitain anil upgrade 
their professional skill^i in order to piovide lebponsive HeivUes to students 
being assisted in tlie program. 

• Description of special delivery methods that ari' inut|iu' and /or eflective. 

Examples of services thai appeared to be must needed by single parenlS; 
displaced homemakers, and single pregnant women were as follows: 

• Provided child tare and transportation services. 

• Provided personal, acadejnic, and career counseling to individual students 
and groups. 

• lixemplary programs in this area 

Criteria have not Uhm) established as of the date of this report. As a 
consequence^ no programs have been determined to be exemplary. 

Sex Equity 

• Total number of sludent in sex equity programs 

Refer to Appendix li. 

• Achievements and services provided to redni e sex l^las and stereotyping In 
vocational-technical programs. 

• Planned, estabUshed, and conducted pirograms in( liuling basic skills 
instruction to provide this population with ntarketalile skills. 

• Planned, established, and conducted progr4\ius to inform Individual who 
could participate in sex equity vocational progr(\n^s alxmt the programs 
and related services available, 
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• PiDmnh'tl ojiinuUinilii's for malu and female sludenis U) explore wuw- 

li rtililinn.il rnreers In an eJiort to elinUnate sex bias. Courses were offereil 
lo I'lovUle ^iliiilenlH wilh liie ojjporluiilly to have haiuis on experiences in 
i\ V iirlelv oj non Uiulitlonal proRramy. Promolional flyers were mailed onl 
Itj iMileriMf; slnilenls adverllslng a variety of programs. These included 
Mo(i tiddillontil majors, tiie State of Hawaii Department of Vocational 
l^i'li.ilillilalloii oliiM ln^;s, and the Department of Education transition 
1 enlris lu'i vires. A booth promoting non-traditional training programs 
was SI I u|» al the limploymont Training Center's *'Women in the Trades 
I mii In promote that programmatic effort. 

• I nconraj^ed female students, in particular, to explore non-traditional 
careers lo develop a realistic assessment of the physical demands and 
slrennlh requirements in these careers, T1k» Slate Apprenticeship Office, 
Navy Tublii^ works Center, and individuals in private industry were 
consulted piior lo the development of the pruyram, 

• Increaseil f.uuily/slaff aWiUeni'ss by ^ oudutlinn wtirkslmph issues 
related lo sex bias in aii aiademir sellinj^, 

• Otfered siudiMils a wide lauf^e ol voi lUioual (mIu( •itinu Dpilntm in 
exploring non-lraiiilioutd prii^rams and uon liaditioual (auuus iluou^h 
(urupationiil exploration and support arlivilles, uon lnuilli(»n<U ( (U( mms 
wiTe provided lo students who mi^lU not Iwivi^ i iiufiidereil Ukmu iH'Inn^ 

• Ii\creasetl laiully/slatf awareni'ss oj nou Iriulilional lan^i'iN llirounh 
workshops on issues of sex bias in iU tuliMuli helliuj;, ii\i hiding sludi^ni 
access. In termination on techniques by whii )i sluiliMU relenlion ran be 
increased was provided. 

Description of the accomplishment of preparatory services am) vocalional- 
technical education programs and supportive services (or girls and women 
aged 14 to 25. 

Females 18 years and over were exposed lo non-tradllional careers 
through hands-on experiences in carivr cenU»rs. Deans of Sluilenl Servicers 
from two campuses offered a one-credit course for nnn-lr.iclitional 
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exploration fur lu)(h si'xrs. liiiiu nuUioi) on pio^ictin i(*(|nlMMnrnl'^ stri'n);lhs 
and agility roqulrni by various trados vvi a»also piuvltliHl to f«(iulrjit!i 
Iraiisition nnd Hin\^\v pnrrnts proRri^ms providrtS ti^nnlc^fi \v\\\\ [Up 
opportunity to conHltli^r rari*ur options otlu*r Ihdn tho'a> ori^iniilly ( (uiNidrtcd 

• liKiMnplciry pro^rani{s) to this report, with i rltrriti nscil in scli'ilion 

C*riti»riii Iwivii not U^^n establish as oi tlit^ liate ol this report As a 
eonsetjiienee, no programs have been deternUned It) Ih» extMuplaiy 

Crinunal Offenders in Correclionai Facilities 

• NurnlxT of pervSons served 

Under lemined 

• Description of services provided 

Supplies were again purchased to enhance the construction trades 
program at Kuhuii Correctional I'acllity. The training staff at the Department ol 
l^iblic Siifety were providcMJ professional development to facilitate the 
iniphMueiUation ot new and improved programs and servict*s. 

Special I'opulations 

M^.l llaiulivappi'tj 

• NmnU'r oi haniUcapped served in programs 

Kefer to Appendix \^ 

• A( hieviMnents in providing eijiial access hir handicapped; in 
recruitment; coordination between sptvial ethu ation lUul \'oc,itii»nal 
technical education; assessnient; career development; and triUisition 
from scluKil to work. 

Most hanilicapped students fit<'ds are initially iiientifieil by tlu* 
DepiUMment of Rehabilitation with follow-up by cnmpus special needs 
c(H)rdinators. 1 {owever, there are some "self-declared" handicappetl 
slod(»nis. Oihers remain silent. 1 landicappedstudents are 
mainstrvanu'd on Ml campuses. As a conseijuence, it was difficult to 
identify and assist all harulii cipped j^tudiMits. I lovvever^ one-to-one 

So 

lit 



counseling and other servicvs and acllvllit^s wore provided at llu' 
request of the student or by instructor referrals. 

Programs provided supplumentai or additional staff, equipnuMil, 
materials and services that are not provided lo other individuals in 
vocational education and that are essential for handicapped 
individuals to participate and be successful in vocational education. 
I'or example these programs: 

• Assisted students with disabilities in obtaining necessary texts in 
appropriate print media. 

• 1 Hivd sign interpreters for hearing impaired students for classroom 
IranBlation ol lectured materials. 

• Provided assistance with the registration process including 
completion of application, registration, and financial aid 
information, 

• Provided career, personal, and academic counseling. 

• Provided auxiliary equipment such as portable laptop computers, 
portable tables, cassette recorders, taped texts, magnifiers, and 
wheelchairs. 

• Provided tutoring, notetaking, mobility and laboratory aids. 

• Provided Telecommunications Device for the Deaf (TD13). 

• Provided students with mobility problems on-campus parking 
and /or handicapped parking. 

• Provided campus accessibility map showing locations of ramps, 
restrooms, elevators, and handicapped parking stalls. 

Description of the impact of supplemental services provided to the 
disabled. 
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Data not available since disabled students are inuinutreanied with 
the other students. 



• Exemplary programs In this area 

Criteria have not been established as of the printing of this report. 
As a consequence, no programs have been determined to be 
exemplary. 

3.6.2 Limited English proficient (LEP) 

• Number of LEP individuals 

Refer to Appendix D. 

• Achievements in serving the LEP students in terms of improved access 
and services provided that contribute to success in the program. 

• Provided supplemental or additional staff, equipment, materials 
and services thai are not provided to other individuals in 
vocational educdtion. 

• Provided basic l^nglish skills instruction for vocational education 
students who are academically disadvantaged because of their 
limited English proficiency. 

• 1 uinrs were provided to work with limited linglish proficiency 
stiideiUs (lu'ougl^ I earning Assistance Centers. T\wy assisted with 
ja-er couhsi»ling, unlvi»rsity forms, referrals toon «md off campus 
resouri i'H, milreach, ami maintenance of files. 

• Instrm lors and stiuh»nl tutors provided individual and small group 
tuturlng/inHlructlon to vocational education students in intensive 
ELI dassrs. 

• IVsIs were aduUnistered to non-native speakers of English for 
placement In appropriate English courses. Students enrolled ELI 
classes were provided with listening exercises and feed back on a 
regular basis. 
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• Siippli'iiu»iUnry liMrnlnj^ inaU'rliilii wpk^ iI<'v<'Io|mmI iiikI c^l'illnii 
mrtU'rluls vviTi? modified for inlciriKulinU' mu\ .ulv.m* I'd IiUimihIvi* 
lilJ classics. 
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• v.] A inslructors modified /developed suppliMmMilai y iiMln lnh Ui| 
intermediate and advanced intensive KU classes. 

• Kxomplary programs in this area 

Criteria have not been established as of ihu prinllnj', w\h\\\. 
As a consequence, no programs have been delurmini'il to lu« 
exemplary, 

3.6,3 Disadvantag ed 

• Number of disadvantnf;,c'd iiuiividiiiils. 

Refer to Appendix II, 

• Description of ihu imp.u'l t>l suppU»nuMH.H s«'rvin»s prnviiU'd Id llu* 
disadvantaged. 

Campus procodurus have not Ixvn established to me.isiire llu' 
impact of supplemental services. I h)wever, the following aelivilies 
and services were provided to disadvantaged individuals: 

• Provided supplemental or additional staff, equipment, mnti^riiUs 
and services that were mx provided to other individuals in 
vocational education and that are essential for disadvantaged 
individuals to participate in vocational education. 

• Improved vocational education services and activities iii'sij;ni'd U\ 
provide equal access to quality vocational education lo 
disadvantaged individuals. 

• Provided services and activities whic h apply the l.iti'^l 
technological advances to courses of instruction (or dis.ulvanla^^iHl 
individuals. 
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wlu) vveiu ai ndrniit ally dlSinlvantiiMiHl \v\wn hiu h limtrudlun was 
ii'UtiHl to tlu*ir In^iriidtunal [irogratn. 

ilinniKh i\w I tsuntnj; ( (miUt ofii'icd AIMS (AllfMuiti* Instiurllonal 

I (Mining ( vwivr UvAww Unu di'Vi'loprd, uuulillrd :.uu.l lU'ld ii'HU'd 
Iriirsiin^^) iniili'iintfj \k\\U \\ wi>a* liu ItnU'il In tho nmloinl/iui li'xtlHHtk 
%\h'u M.dluwnail(vJ SMIIh' |iu|ilislu>d hv Mt< iraw-l iill Tlu^ U xi 
\u\H U»t»M tiiVi)r»il>ly ifii^Uvtl liy llu? InHtnuUirH an well l\h tlu? 

llip writing iiistiiu tnr w vvoikiul ttu' ing oi ivi\[\i\v\\\v\\[H In 

AIMS Hiisit Writing to piovido mow iocwH un iMlitln^ Hkllls 

StiidLiits noed fi>r b|>u lal siippi>il sltvIci'S was liiisiul m\ 
inKtriitlor/i'L>nnM'kir ri'kiral w?U h»|.n)^ti^^. Siiidi^ntj* ri^U'ivi^ii 
individual tuturing anit luUu-takIng wtvUvs. IMrtivmrnt ivui lUul 
anirsu relati»d tustfi vvi*ru adndnisti»ri»d on an inillviilui^l ImkIh to all 
students who rniiu'strd hui h mtvIi iv l uinitiiiv in I iMrnlnp, 
Contm was nunlldiul to a« i't>nnnoiiati' tlu' niviis ot phyhkally 
dialk'ngL'd students. 

Special luuiuin developnu»nt courses vvi're ollined to ilif^iidvantaf^ed 
vocational students. 

Disadvantaged students were providi'ii etjUid at i ess and all ta llie 
rights and privileges rdfordeU to non-disadvanta^ed Ntudentir 

Tutors were available and seheduli^l to work with iiisadvanta);ed 
special needs students through the Learning Centers. 

Provided personal, academic and carets counseling to 
disadvantaged students. 
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• Hi'vi'lDpi'd a compiiier program to assist in the early identificalion 
ot utuiliMilii who vvure previously on either academic probation or 
Hi»Hpuntslon after a break In enrollment, 

• Ai hieviMinMitH in fuTvinH the disiulvantaRed students with respect to 
thill hUi i i sblul ( (Miipielinn ui voi .itional process. 

i '.nnpuh pnu eihni^N lutve not Invn established as yet because 
aiadiMUii autl i*u)uoinirtilly ijiHailvant.igi^d students are mainstreamed 
with otiuT Ntiuli*nt t 

• h:M*nijil.u V pii»);i.nn^ in tlu^ tUiM 

I i iteria Ihivi* not Ihhmi I'slalillNhrd as oi the printing of this report. 
As a I onM'i|U«'ni I'; no psuj^ianwi have been determined to be 
exemplary. 

Career Guidance and Counseling 

The UI I Community Colleges ollered a wide range of services and 
activities throughout the academic year ami summer months. Students were 
encouraged to seek individual or group counseling, testing, career counseling, 
vocational testing, and off-campus placement, and other related activities, some 
Colleges offer vocational exploration experiences. These coordinated activities 
were designed to assist students in the various phases of academic development, 
career awareness, career exploration and career preparation. 

The Colleges also provided career libraries which include audio-visual 
career resource materials for student and faculty use. 

Counselors were available to assist prospective as well as enrolled 
students with i»ducational, personal, and vocational problems and concerns, 
CounsL'ling siTvicw were available in the areas of self-evaluation, selection of 
vDC.Uion, and program planning. Vocational tests and interest inventories were 
also uMde available to the students, uport request to assist them in narrowing 
possible' careiT choices. Somo Colleges offered computer-assisted advising 
programs to help students with selection of program courses and requirements 
for graduation. 

Virtually all vocational programs have been influenced by the career 
guidance and counseling activities provided through the Perkins* funding. 
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Actual numbers of programs and students served is not currently available, but 
can be obtained. 
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Section 4.0 
Corrections Activities 




Use of Carl D. Perkins 1% Set Aside Funds for Corrections 

• Description of activities undertaken by the Department of Public Safety 

• Supported the establishment, upgrade, and maintenance of computer 
science training programs at Oahu Community Correctional Facility, and 
Kulani Correctional Facility. 

• Provided Staff Development opportunities for PSD educational staff. 

• Established vocational assessment and guidance programs at all facilities. 

• Supported a Diesel Mechanic Training Program at Kulani Corrcclional 
Facility. 

• Supported an Electrician Training Program at Cahu Community 
Correctional Facility. 
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Section 5.0 
Additional State Activities 




5.1 Ancillary Services 

The principal function of the Western Curriculum Coordination Center (WCCC), 
although it has many, is to provide a clearing-house for vocational/occupational 
curriculum materials and other relevant documents and media to 
vocational /occupational educators in Hav^aii, the Western States, and the Pacific Basin, 
11 also sponsors relevant conferences and seminars. The location of this clearing-house 
in Hawaii provides local educators with some real advantages. WCCC serves not only 
teachers and administrators but trainers in business, industry, and government as well 

The Hawaii Career Information Delivery System, more frequently referred to as 
Career Kokua, delivered career information to about 200 sites across Hawaii, Guam and 
American Samoa through printing computer terminals, microcomputers and manual 
cardsort systems. Over 90 percent of the occupations in the Hawaii labor force were 
described with detailed, up-to-date and complete occupational, educational, financial 
aid, and community resource information. Administered by the Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Career Kokua is available in selected elementary and 
intermediate schools, every public high school, and secondary institutions. The total 
evaluation process includes surveys of employers' satisfaction with vocational 
graduates and an occasional assessment of student satisfaction with occupational 
training programs. 

5.2 Planning Activities 

The State Board for Vocational Education, through its administrative arm, 
continued to provide the operating agencies with planning guidelines and resource 
materials for use in the preparation of LEA proposals. State needs assessment planning 
activities were conducted with the eligible recipients. The 1993 All Hawaii Career and 
Vocational Education Convention was jointly planned by OSDVE, DOE, UHCC, and 
DLIR during 1992-93. 

5.3 Coordination with Other Vocational/Occupational Training Agencies 

The State Board for Vocational Education organized, implemented, and used a 
mechanism to coordinate and plan activities with agencies having complementary 
vocational training activities as prescribed by PL 101-39Z The organization is called the 
Inter- Agency Vocational Education Coordinating Committee. It is composed of 
representatives from the following agencies: 
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• D.O.E. Adult and Barly Chikllux)d Suclion 

• Division of Apprenticeship, D L.IR. 

• Division of Vocational Kchabilitatiou 

• Employment Training Office (HSKA, Title 1, Chapter 1, Project) 

• Job Corps 

• Native Hawaiian Vocational Education Program 

• Office of Employment and Training Administration (JTPA Administration) 

• State Board for Vocational Education 

• State Council on Vocational Education 

The committee met as needed during the 1992-93 academic year. 

5.4 Evaluation 

Title I, Part Section 111 (a)(1) stipulates that the responsibilities of the State 
Board shall include: "(A) coordination of the development, submission, and 
implementation of the State plan, and the evaluation of the program, services, and 
activities assisted under this Act pursuant to section 113 (b)(8), section 116, and section 
1 17." Section 113 (b)(8) stipulates that each State plan shall "provide assurances that the 
State will performance for vocational education programs at the State level that meets 
the requirements of section 115." Section 116 pertains to the State assessment as a 
means for measuring program quality and is based on an assessment of i»leven required 
criteria. Section 117, Program Evaluation and Improvement, (a) Aiuuial livahiation, 
stipulates, in part, that "each recipient of financial assistance under part C of title II 
under this Act based on the standards and measures (or modifications thereto) 
developed as required by section 1 15." 

The State Board for Vocational Education met the evaluation requirements set 
forth in section 111 (a)(1). Specifically, in 1992-93, a statewide system of core standards 
and measures of performance was implemented within the secondary and post- 
secondary systems. The two eligible recipients for title 11, part C, funds conducted an 
annual evaluation of the effectiveness of their respective programs based on their 
respective core standards and measures of performance. Both recipients reported that 
they met or exceeded their respective core standards. In the respective secondary and 
post-secondary sections of this Annual Performance Report, the progress both eligible 
recipients are making toward achieving needs identified in the Multi-Year 
VOC A HON AL EDUCATION PLAN for Hawaii: FY 1992 - FY 1994 is described. 
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5.5 Research Dissemination 

The Office of the State Diredor provided the professional community with a 
monthly bulletin entitled, "Vocational Education Digest/' Tliis bulletin summarized 
events taking place al the state and national levels. It addressed specific activities beinjj; 
undertaken by schix^ls, colleges, and/or programs on a timely basis. It also conlainett 
inserts on sex equity activities and material on the subject of career education. 

St^veral other materials dealing with national issues and statistical facts of ^imummI 
interest to the vocational/technical educational community were also distributed, 

5.6 Civil Rights Monitoring 

During program year 1992-93, nine schools and two community colleges were 
reviewed through **desk audits" as part of the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) compliance 
effort. These audits, based solely on the results of a numerical analysis of enrollment 
patterns, compared the demographic characteristics of the vocational programs 
rt^viewed against the profile of the total school population or, in the case of the 
conmuinity colleges, the j];i'neral service area. On-site audits were conducted on schools 
ar\d colleges idiMilified as having possible non-compliance areas. Technical assistance 
(UkI in servicing workshops were provided to the schools and colleges, 

5.7 Shigle Parents, Displaced Homemakers and Single Pregnant Women 
I i.iWiiii ilesignated seven and a half percent (7.5%) of the stale's Federal 

Vut .iliDiiiil Kiiucalion Grant for services and programs benefiting this population. On a 
i ompi'liiivi* l).)sis funds were awarded to the University of Hawaii Community 
I nllegt's )() serve single parents and displaced homemakers and to the State of Hawaii 
1 )i'|».irlnieiit ol liducalion (sole state school district) to serve pregnant and parenting 

\ he I Iniversity of Hawaii Community Colleges' Single Parents and Displaced 
I lomem.iki'rs program is designed to help single parents and displaced homemakers 
gciin niarki'lable skills that lead to economic self-sufficiency. The attainment of self- 
siillit'iency is pi>ssible by providing preparatory services, vocational education and 
Iniining, tlependenl care, transportation services, special services such as career 
counseling and job placement, supplies, books, and materials. The program is 
organized and scheduled so that it is accessible to the individuals enrolled in the 
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program. Activities and services provided to meet tl^e expressed needs of participants 
included: 

• Mxpanded accessibility to vocational and technical ser vices ai^d activities by 
providing child care and transportation supports. 

• Outreach and recruitment through a variety of ct)mmunication media to 
inform the target populalion about programs and services provided by Ihe 
single parent and displace homemaker program. 

• ( \>llalx)ralive efforts working with federal, stale local social service^ and 
employment and training agencies, among others. 

• Personal, academic, and career counseling provided to individual students 
and groups. 

• Development and delivery of credit and non -credit courses to meet the pre- 
vocational needs of single parents and displaced homemakers. 

• Training for program staff to maintain and upgrade their professional skills 
in order to provide responsive services to students being assisted in the 
program. 

The State of Hawaii Department of Education added six (6) secondary school sites to the 
existing five (5) offering supplementary services, mainly child care, for teen parents. 
Major activities targeting the pregnant and parenting teen population included; 

• Identification and monitoring of 365 pregnant teens. 

• Identification and monitoring of 114 teen fathers. 

• Integration of special programs on campus with the pregnant and parenting 
teen program. 

• Use of part time teachers to assist with teen parent program needs. 

• Networking with community resources such as Department of Human 
Services and Department of Labor to meet educational goals. 

• Survey to identify community child care options, private child care centers 
and explore on campus child care possibilities. 

• Use of JTPA funds to offer work study options for teen parents. 

• On-site technical assistance meetings at each service site statewide. 

• Training conference for teen parent teachers attended by school health 
personnel and community based service providers. 
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5,8 Sex Equity 

Thrci* pcrront (3%) of the stale's Inderal V<>nUii>nal Juiuration Grant was 
ili'si^^Miiti'd U)Y HSU U^ promote participation in voi alional training for women and men 
tiiat was noi\-traditional for their gender. The activities conducted include: 

• A "I iMdership and Planning for Sex Equity I^rograms" project jointly 
sptuifiored hy the Office of the Chancellor for Community Colleges and the 
I lawaii State I >epartmcnl of Education, Various activities led up to a 
hlaiewitli* strategic planning conference which resulted in a mission statement 
and plan oi action, 

• A statewiile secondary school project which included curriculum 
devi'lopment, training workshops; materials acquisition, and statistical 
analysis, 

• Project OWL, an agricultural science program that partnered a local high 
school, JTPA service delivery area, and Native Hawaiian vocational education 
funds to offer experiences aimed at encouraging students to consider careers 
in non traditional areas, 

• Tuition assistance for single parents and displaced homemakers taking non- 
traditional training during summer semesters. 

• A series of school site training in the detection and prevention of sexual 
harassment for students across the state, 

• The development anjl distribution of two videos on 7xual harassment, one 
focused on facultj^nd staff awareness and informatir.-.. and the other 
targeting student awareness, 

• Customized site-based technical assistance and training on issues of access, 
recruitment, and retention of non-traditional students, 

• l*rint resource development ai; J distribution including monthly newsletter, 
ai\d women's history calendar. 



Chart 2 



Vocational Sex Equity Grant Awards 
Academic Year 92-93 

Summer '93 
Academic Year 93-94 



SECONDARY: 

Occupational Developmenl Si*ction ^J2-93 
Marketing Sex Equity 
Sexual Harassment 

POST SECONDARY 

Summer College for Teens 

Increasing Non-traditional F.mployment 
Opportuniries for Women 

Promoting SP/DH Programs in Community 
Colleges 

Leadership and Planning for Sex luinity 
Programs 

Strength Training Proposal 

Study Guide and Field Testing of "Increasing 
Non-Traditional Employment Opportunities for 
Women" 

Project Malamalama o Ko'olau 
MCC Gender Hquity Proposal 

COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATIONS 

Teaming for Tomorrow 



Director Amount 



Unda Unten; 

ODS $50,000 
Carolyn Flood, 

ODS $ 4;200 

Linda Wheeler, MAC 

Branch $\2/MA) 



Peggy Cha, 

ETC 5ilb,lH)() 
Jon Blumhardt, 

HCC $21,071 
Mike Rota, 

OCCC $10,000 
Jane Yamashiro, 

(X^CC $10,701 
Share )h Mtx>re, 

IICC $19,350 
Sherrie Ruppert, 

nCC $10,776 
Karla Jones, 

WCC $ 9,8h0 

Michelle Katsutani, 

MCC $10,000 



Joyce Richards llurst. 

Girl Scouts $ 5,000 
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5,9 Technical Commillees 

The following committees have been convened; conducted their business^ 
published their skills inventories and disseminated the results of their efforts. The 
groups thai have concluded their work are as follows; 

• Plectronics 

• Automotive Technology 

• Child Care 

• Gerontology 

• Computer Programming 

• Graphic Arts 

• Accounting 

• Diversified Agriculture 

• Food Service 

• Drafting 

• Office Administration ami IVi huologv 
(Secretarial Occupatu»ns) 

• Nurse's Aide 

• Computer Repairer 

The State-wide Technical Conui\ittee on ComputiT Repairer recently completed 
it's work. The report has been distributed to lihrariis, schoolS; coUegeS; and other 
interested parties and agencies. This occupational area was unique in that no existing 
program for training technicians in the field of computer repair presently exists at either 
the secondary or post-secondary levels. Because of the relatively small number of 
businesses in this area in Hawaii, virtually all firms participated in the technical 
committee. There was no larger group of resource persons against which to validate 
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their inventory although a review of sinnilar studies done elsewhere does not indicate a 
significant degree of divergence in opinion. 

At present the State-wide Technical Committee in Hotel/ Frontof- the- House 
Operations is working hard to complete its work. Consensus exists in most skills areas. 
However, several participants have suggested that such components as "Conversational 
Japanese/' "Hawaiiana," and "Hospitality Sensitivity" be included. The OSDVE staff is 
doing research in the areas. 

In 1992-93, as in all previous years of the Carl Perkins Act at least two Technical 
Committees have been active. The efforts of some committees have taken longer than 
others. 

Reprints of the reports of all committees that has completed their work to date 
can be obtained from OSDVE. 
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Appendix B 
Post-secondary Statistical Summary 
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OMB No. 1830-0503 
Exp. 10-31-93 



Definitions^ 

The definitions of the following terms used in thif document were taken from the 
language in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act or 
U.S. Department of Education Regulations. 

1. Re gular Student : A "regular" student is one who does not meet the 
definitions of the special populations found in Section 521 of the Act and 
Section 400.4 of the vocational Education Regulations. 

2. Disadvantaged : The term "disadvantaged" means individuals (other than 
individuals with handicaps) who have economic or academic disadvantaged 
and who require special services and assistance in order to enable such 
individuals to succeed in vocational education programs. Such term 
includes individuals who are members of economically disadvantaged 
families, migrants, and individuals who are dropouts from, or who are 
identified as potential dropouts from, secondary school. Law: Section 502 
(13) Regulations: Section 400.4. 

3. LEP: The term "limited English proficiency" has the meaning given such 
term in section 703 (a) (1) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Law: Section 502 (21) Regulations: Section 400.4. 

4. Disabled : "Individual with disabilities" means - (1) Any individual who - (i) 
Has a physical or mental impairment that substantially limits one or more of 
the major life activities of that individual: (ii) Has a record of impairment 
described in paragraph (i) of this definition; or (iii) Is regarded as having an 
impairment described in paragraph (i) of this definition. (2) Any individual 
who has been evaluated under part B of the IDEA and determined to be an 
individual with a disability who is in need of special education and related 
services; or (3) Any individual who is considered to be disabled under 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. (Authority: 42 U.S.C. 12102 (2)). 
Law: Section 502 (19) Regulations: Section 400.4. 
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5. Criminal Offender : "Criminal offender: means any individual who is 
charged with or convicted of any criminal offense, including a youth 
offender or a juvenile offender. Law: Section (562) (a). 

6. Correctional institution : "Correctional institution" means any (1) Prison; (2) 
Jail; (3) Reformatory; (4) Work farm; (5) Detention Center; or (6) Halfway 
House, community-based rehabilitation center, or any other similar 
institution designed for the confinement or rehabilitation of criminal 
offenders. Law: Section 502 (10). 

7. Sin gle Parent : "Single parent" means an individual who - (1) Is unmarried 
or legally separated from a spouse; and (2) (i) Has a minor child or children 
for which the parent has either custody or joint custody; or (ii) Is pregnant. 
Law: Section 502 (30) Regulation: Section 400.4. 

8. Displaced Homemakers : The term "displaced homemaker" means an 
individual who- "(A) is an adult; and "(B) (i) has worked as an adult 
primarily without remuneration to care for the home and family, and for that 
reason has diminished marketable skills; "(ii) has been dependent on public 
assistance or on the income of a relative but is no longer supported by such 
income; "(iii) is a parent whose youngest dependent child will become 
ineligible to receive assistance under the program for aid to families with 
dependent children under pari A of title IV of the Social Security Act within 
2 years of the parent's appln alion for assistance under this Act; or "(iv) is 
unemployed or underemployc^d and is experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
any employment or suitabU* (Mnployment, as appropriate, or "(C) is described 
in subparagraph (A) or (15) and is a criminal offender." Law: Section 502 (14). 

9. Nontraditional : A "nontrndilional" vocational education program or course 
for males is one where female enrollments are 75.1 to 100 percent of all 
students enrolled; a "nontraditional" vocational education program or course 
for females is one where male enrollments are 75.1 to 100 percent of all 
students enrolled. 
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10. Adult: An "adult" is a person who has already entered the labor market or 
who has completed or left high school. 

11. Pro gram Completer : "Program completer" means a student who finishes a 
planned sequence of courses, services, or activities designed to meet an 
occupational objective and which purports to teach entry-level job skills, (for 
the period the report covers). Public Law 1977 Regulations: Section 104.404 
(c)(l>. 

12. Work Study : Since neither the Perkins Act nor the implementing 
regulations contain a definition of work-study, a State may develop its own 
standards (as long as they are consistent with the purposes of the Perkins 
Act), or use the standards that applied to work-study programs under 
Section 400.523 (a) through (e) of the regulations which implemented the 
Vocational Education Act, P.L. 94-482. (The Vocational Education Act of 
1976) Public Law 94-482. 1977 Regulations: Section 400.523. 

13. Urban : The Census Bureau defines "urban" for the 1990 census as 
comprising all territory, population, and housing units in urbanized areas 
and in places of 2,500 or more persons. Department of commerce. Bureau of 
Census. 

14. Rural : The term "rural" means Territory, population, and housing units not 
classified as urban. Department of commerce. Bureau of Census. 
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